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THE PRESS AND SANITARY WORK." 


BY GEORGE BABER. 


The press is at once an obedient servant 
and a master by power. It serves every 
where the common weal, and is the greatest 
foe of public wrong. Its influence embraces 
the scope of civilization. Its relations are 
as numerous as human wants. Wherever 
felt, it awakens thought and arouses action ; 
it fosters progress and aids reform; it de- 
velops opinion, inspires effort, and directs 
each movement of the State. It is a patron 
of science, a champion of law, and the vital 
factor in every benevolent work. It seems 
befitting, therefore, on occasion like this, 
that some words should be kindly uttered 
for the press. 

The work which engages this Sanitary 
Council involves the appliances of science, 
the authority of law, and the aims of popu- 
lar beneficence. It is the problem of the 
State’s supervision of the public health. 
This problem, in its practical form, though 
comparatively new in Kentucky, has been 
surely coming to the front. It is superior, 
in fact, to every issue in politics, and above 
all cunning of the statesman’s craft. It con- 
cerns every citizen’s hearth-stone and home. 
In 1868 the first step was made to organize 
sanitary work in the State, but its progress 
has been rapid and great. It is hailed al- 
ready as a crowning merit; it has awak- 
ened the zeal of the medical profession; it 
has won the sympathy of the people; it 
has secured substantial though inadequate 
assistance from legislation; it has pro- 
duced this enlightened body, and enlisted. 
the support of the press. The latest experi- 
ments in the solution of this problem have 

*A paper read before the Sanitary Council of Kentucky 
at Bardstown, March 17, 1884. 
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magnified the value of sanitation, and justi- 
fied the prophecy of the learned Henry I. 
Bowditch, who said: “This business of 
governmental attention to public health is to 
be one of the great labors of the coming 
centuries in all civilized countries.” To 
this great labor the press must always 
bear an essential relationship. It can vital- 
ize, or it may destroy; it can build up, or 
it may tear down the cause. Its relation to 
the work in Kentucky should be that of 
encouragement to every faithful participant. 
It should uphold the State Board of Health 
and co-operate with this Sanitary Council. 
The cultivation of a healthy public senti- 
ment on this subject is as necessary as the 
use of disinfectants to purify the atmos- 
phere. The best undertakings are often 
assailed by the malaria of prejudice—a poi- 
son that has frequently proved fatal to plans 
that would otherwise become vigorous, 
thrifty and blessingful to mankind. Ken- 
tucky has too much of this poisonous air. 
It dwarfs personal endeavor; it deters pub- 
lic enterprise; it hurts the whole State; 
it keeps Kentucky lagging in the march of 
progress. In this condition of affairs, the 
press-finds a great duty to perform, and its 
health-giving influence should be bravely 
applied to the task. The prejudice which 
ignorance has arrayed against sanitary re- 
form must be driven away by its power. 
The work now done in the organization 
of sanitary boards in Kentucky is mainly 
the result of personal efforts. In one hun- 
dred and nine of one hundred and seven- 
teen counties, local boards have been form- 
ed under the auspices of the State Board of 
Health, but the aid from the State itself has 
been small. In some of these boards the ele- 
ment of usefulness, in others the spirit of 
indifference, prevails. In the best, as in all 
of them, there is need of encouragement 
and light. The advancement of the past 
decade has still left ample room for the de- 
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velopment of popular sentiment and for 
awakening public thought on the subject. 
This task remains to the press. It consti- 
tutes, in fact, its principal relationship to 
sanitary work in Kentucky. 
In regard to this, as to every other public 
work, the duty of criticism is important. 
The newspaper can not ignore it. Criti- 
cism, however, should be thoughtful and 
timely, lest it be simply hurtful; nor should 
it exclude that noble sense of justice which 
appreciates honest effort whether successful 
or not. The faithful physician who devotes 
to this reform both time and labor can not 
be infallible, and desefves generous treat- 
ment from the press. He is entitled to its 
aid. His faults need not be magnified, but 
his merits should be given that hearty recog- 
nition which dignifies the giver and fills the 
recipient with strength and joy. It may be 
said, just here, that no vocation among men 
does so much unpaid toil of hand and of 
brain as the medical profession. Its good 
deeds are done wherever human suffering 
is seen. The ravages of flood and of storm, 
the relentless epidemic, the casualties of river 
and of rail, the wounds of battle-fields, the 
sick of the hospital and of the hut, alike 
command the service which is ofttimes 
given for neither charge nor pay. It is the 
good Samaritan among vocations. It is the 
poorest-paid teacher of the race. In fact, 
it is that profession “whence comes the 
skill and wisdom to apply to the myriad 
uses of man the laws of nature, which tames 
the fiery spirit of the air and transforms 
into faithful and unwearying servants the 
blind, unreasoning forces of the earth.” 
The press is the natural ally of such a pro- 
fession. It is its brother in humanity’s 
cause. It is the link that binds it to the 
welfare of the State. The press, thérefore, 
must be employed to remove the obstruc- 
tions to sanitary reform, honoring at once 
the workers andthe work. Legislators and 
governors feel its influence and are moved 
by its power. Thomas Carlyle, the famous 
author, perceived this fact when he quaintly 
said: “Great governors, clad in purple 
with fasces and insignia, are governed by 
their valets, by the poutings of their women 
and children—or, in constitutional coun- 
tries, by the paragraphs of their able edi- 
tors.” And, in portraying the effect of 


organized popular thought when directed: 


by the press in favor of great reforms, the 
same immortal writer said: ‘‘ Ever louder 
rises the plaint of such a multitude into a 
universal, continual peal of what they call 
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public opinion. What king or convention 
can withstand it?” Public opinion is the 
formulated power of the press, and its po. 
tent influence is needed for the cause of 
sanitary reform in Kentucky. 

Historical evidences show that sanitary 
science and the printer’s art are alike hoary 


























































with age. One thousand years have elapsed 
since the art of printing, ante-dating the F 
crude contrivances of the German, Guten. tr 
berg, was discovered in Japan, where, in c 
the eighth century, it was originated by a I 
woman, the Empress Ghyantoka, and hid n 
for centuries among the mysteries of the a 
ancient kingdom. But sanitary science is A 
older than the press. It is older even than 83 
Esculapius, the founder of the healing art, b 
whose gifted sons were the physicians of n 
Homer. -Though it be true that proper gr 
methods of ventilation are comparatively Ci 
new in America, yet, we are told that ex. th 
periments at the Pyramids in Egypt show de 
that “those Egyptian tombs were ventilated tir 
in the most perfect and scientific manner.” pa 
Near three centuries ago, sanitary appl- ev 
ances were well defined and conspicuously cal 
useful in Britain. To the sanitary police, the 
controlled by the Royal Society of England's fill 
capital, in restricting the plague of 1665 sor 
and in suppressing the conflagration that fan 
enveloped London in 1666, Macaulay has wh 
ascribed “the changes which, though far poi 
short of what the public welfare required, €xa 
yet made wide differences between the new sha 
and the old London, and probably puta as s 
final close to the ravages of the pestilence.” forr 

The importance of sanitary law has had to s 
an uncertain growth since the conception fev. 
of medical science first dawned on the geo § dow 
ius of Hippocrates and Galen. Its pathway alln 
has been up and down through the vicis#% dea 
tudes of a hard struggle for recognition. It} and 
has verified a memorable axiom of Rudolph aver 
Von Ihring, who pertinently said: ‘‘ All K 
the world has been obtained by strife; every tary 
principle of law which obtains had firstt#™ the § 
be wrung by force from those who denied flood 
it.’ It would seem that Kentucky should field: 
be foremost in this struggle for sanitary t®—% ing | 
form. The State is rich in the annals OM mate 
the medical profession. It has ever beet deaf, 
a prominent seat of medical lore. Withilf insan 
its limits, at Lexington, was established ti refer, 
first medical school west of the Alleghanits# the e 





The State has given to the profession m 
of its brightest names. McDowell 
Dudley, Brashear and Briggs, Yandell 
Gross, Miller, Holland, and Bell, have mi 
mined Kentucky’s medical fame, and the 
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example should inspire with zeal the cour- 
ageous men who are giving now both time 
and labor to sanitary work. The work is 
vital to the State. Difficulties are in its 
way, but they are not insurmountable. 
They will yield before the progressive spirit 
that fills and impels the present generation 
of Kentuckians. The croakers must stand 
aside. They should not have one inch of 
room. The atmosphere of the State is un- 
congenial to the impracticable vagaries of 
Herbert Spencer on the subject. Kentucky 
must be true to the names of her great sons, 
and up with the strides of her sister States. 
A general board of health and a system of 
sanitary reform must be maintained liberally 
by the State. Perfection in the work can 
not be reached at once. It is necessarily a 
gradual growth, and the mission of this 
Council is wisely and patiently looking to 
the end. The future conquests of medicine, 
despite the antiquity of the science, are des- 
tined to exceed the achievements of the 
past. The profession looks forward to an 
ever brightening future. Its discoveries 
can be limited only by the domain of human 
thought, and the day will come when, ful- 
filling the prophecy of Sir James Y. Simp- 
son, the followers of Esculapius “ shall be 
familiar with the chemistry of most diseases; 
when they shall know the exact organic 
poisons that produce them, with all their 
exact antidotes and eliminations; when they 
shall look upon the cure of some maladies 
as simply a series of chemical problems and 
formulas; when medical men shall be able 
to stay the ravages of tubercle, blow out 
fevers and inflammations, avert and melt 
down morbid growths, cure cancers, destroy 
all morbific growths and ferments, annul the 
deadly influence of malariz, and by these 
and various other means lengthen out the 
average duration of human life.” 

Kentucky presents a varied field for sani- 
tary reform. ‘The water-courses that bind 


the State’s extensive border; the recurrent 


floods that overflow our towns, devastate 
fields and imperil human life; the increas- 
ing number of our prisons and their in- 
Mates; the care of our asylums for the 
deaf, the blind, the feeble-minded, and the 
msane; the growing needs of our cities in 
reference to systems of sewerage and drains; 
the expanding populations that occupy dis- 
tricts which actually harbor contagion and 
malaria—each and all of these, in their re- 
lation to medical science, afford to the 
Kentucky student of sanitation exhaustless 
Opportunities for investigation, for study, 
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and for work. The progressive press of 
the State is awakening more and more to 
these great facts. It perceives the broad 
field they offer to the devotees of sanitary 
science. It hails with pride the delibera- 
tions of this Council. It is ready to assail 
with destructive force the obstacles that 
oppose it, and to you may be safely, pledged, 
to-day, its generous aid in putting Kentucky 
foremost in the cause of sanitary reform. 
LOvISVILLE, Ky. 








Miscellany. 


Groc.—* Get me a stupe of liquor,” says 
Grave Digger No. 1 to Grave Digger No. 
2, in Hamlet. We remember once to have 
heard a fine actor render it thus: “Get me 
a flagon of grog.” This reading must have 
been given without the warrant of any au- 
thorized edition of Shakespeare’s plays, for 
we are sure that the poet would never have 
suffered a drop of grog to go down the throat 
of his witty and clever digger. Relative to 
the grog of England, the Medical Press 
and Circular says: 

Some very shocking details of the way in 
which publicans treat their customers were 
recently brought to light at an inquest held 
on the body of an unfortunate woman whose 
death was attributed to over-indulgence in 
a villainous compound known as ‘‘ grog.” 
This horrible concoction was stated by a 
witness, to whom, also, its qualities as a 
beverage had commended it, to consist of 
an admixture of drippings and overflow 
from all the taps in a public-house bar. 
These, it appears, are all. gathered together 
in one vessel, and then sold at sixpence a 
quart to whoever is weak enough—or mad 
enough to ask for it. It is terrible to con- 
ceive the effects such a mixture must pro- 
duce on those who habitually drink it; and 
how seriously it can undermine the health 
is proved by the statement of the coroner 
who conducted the inquiry already referred 
to, and who declared that this was the 
fourth victim of “grog” in connection with 
whose decease he had, within a short pe- 
riod, been called on to hold an investiga- 
tion. 





CREMATION IN ENGLAND.—The decision 
having recently been made by an English 
court, that the disposal of the dead by cre- 
mation, if conducted without nuisance to 
the living, is not in itself an illegal act, The 
Cremation Society of England has taken 
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heart. In a recently issued circular the So- 
ciety states its readiness to dispose of bodies 
under the following conditions: 

1. An application in writing must be 
made by the friends or executors of the de- 
ceased—unless it has been made by the de- 
ceased person himself during life—stating 
that it was the wish of the deceased to be 
cremated after death. 

2. A certificate must be sent in by one 
qualified medical man at least, who attend- 
ed the deceased until the time of death, un- 
hesitatingly stating that the cause of death 
was natural, and what that cause was. 

3. If no medical man attended during 
the illness, an autopsy must be made by a 
medical officer appointed by the Society or 
no cremation can take place. 


Rue pe Darwin.—It is worthy of record, 


as a sign of the spirit animating modern 
conceptions of scientific merit, how the 
name of Darwin has been honored in Paris 
in a way that our French neighbors may be 
deservedly complimented on. A proposal 
having been made to name a principal street 
in the French capital after the immortal 
evolutionist, it was met with immediate ap- 
proval by the authorities, and henceforth 
the Rue de Darwin will testify to foreigners 
that appreciation of merit can be extended 
in France even to those who are not claimed 
as sons of the soil on which the memorials 
to them have been raised.—Medical Press 
and Circular. 


FEMALE MEDICAL STUDENTS.—It is stated 
that all the-female medical students in St. 
Petersburg, a class from which a daily con- 
temporary states many redoubtable members 
of the nihilist party have emanated, have just 
been compelled to take up their residence 
in a large boarding establishment, provided 
by the authorities, under the superintend- 
ence of Princess Shakafskey,. instead of be- 
ing free as heretofore to live where they 
please. They are to pay ten roubles per 
month for board and lodging, and be at 
home before 9 o’clock in the evening, under 
penalty of exclusion from the medical course. 
Medical Times and Gazette. 


“Rock anp Ryve.”’—It is reported that 
an effort will be made to prohibit the manu- 
facture and sale of “rock and rye” candy 
in Brooklyn. The superintendent of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children has represented to the Health 
Commissioner that its effects on children 
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who use large quantities of the candy are 
pernicious. 

[In this part of the world ‘‘ Rock” is com. 
monly prescribed for children, and seems to 
have a soothing effect upon them when they 
are restless. “ Aye” is usually indulged in 
by the older people. We should suppose 
that in the case of children “ Rock and Rye” 
would be incompatible, though in older peo. 
ple they sometimes go tolerably well to- 
gether. ]} 


THREE REMARKABLE PRESCRIPTIONS,— 
According to the British Medical Journal, 
the following prescription was sent to a 
druggist “in America”: “Gumm camfor, 
I ownze; lodnom, I ownze; kloryforme, I 
ownze; oil sassyfras, I ownze.” Also this: 
“ Surip of squills, parygaric, oyl of amonds, 
bolsom pavia, swet sperrit nighter. Give 
baror a cannl (calomel) powder for agrone 
persien.” A correspondent of the ‘‘Lancet” 
writes a prescription as follows: ‘‘R Infusi 
foliorum recentium saxifragz, 3 iii. [Faciat, 
ex aqua calida, xcviii.° Fahr., per horas sex; 
foliorum i., aquz x.] Glycerini, Zi. Misce, 
Fiat injectionem, ut bis die utendum.”— 
New York Medical Journal. 


AT the annual meeting of the New York 
Neurological Society, held April 1, 1884, 
the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, William J. Morton, 
M.D.; First Vice-President, C. L. Dana, 
M.D.; Second Vice-President, George W. 
Jacoby, M.D.; Recording Secretary, E. €. 
Wendt, M.D.; Corresponding Secretary, W. 
M. Leszynsky, M. D.; Treasurer, E. C. 
Harwood, M.D. Councillors: E. C. Leguin, 
M.D., L. Weber, M.D., T. A. McBride, 
M.D., W. R. Birdsall, M.D., Graeme M. 
Hammond, M.D. 


A soy, aged eleven years, died recently at 
Tottenham from hydrophobia occasioned by 
the bite of a dog in October last. The 
wound, which was in the thumb, healed 
quickly after it had been poulticed, and 0 
untoward symptoms manifested themselves 
until a day or two before the boy’s death, 
nearly five months after the occurrence.— 
Medical Press and Circular. 


WE note, among the ‘‘tricks of trade” 
which have recently come to light, the filling 
of ginseng-root with lead. The value 
ginseng being about fifty times as much# 
lead, there would seem to be a temporaly 
profit to somebody.— Pharmaceutical Rect. 
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Kairin.—In the Centralb. fiir die Med. 
Wiss. are summarized L. von Hoffer’s ob- 
servations on the action of kairin muriate in 
the reduction of temperature. It was given 
in pleurisy, pericarditis, pneumonia, typhoid, 
intermittent fever, acute rheumatism, and 
tuberculosis. The judgment is not a favor- 
able one, the drug being regarded as uncer- 
tain in its action. In one case of intermit- 
tent fever, the attacks were prevented; in 
another, they were only postponed some 
hours. The action of the drug was equally 
inconstant in pneumonia; and von Hoffer 
could not indorse Filehne’s encomium; on 
the contrary, the patients were much dis- 
turbed by the strong rigors and sweats. As 
to tuberculosis, the drug was contra-indi- 
cated, since the temperature was only tem- 
porarily lowered by it, and rose still higher 
than before after its discontinuance, with 
the addition of profuse sweats, increased 
chilliness, rigors, and collapse. In only 
two of the typhoid cases was there a favor- 
able influence upon the temperature and 
the general fever-course. Von Hoffer re- 
peats the observations of others, that even 
after continued administration of kairin the 
temperature often rose, on leaving it off, as 
high as or higher than before, and in many 
cases it remained somewhat lower, or alter- 
nated. The rigors often accompanied a 
sudden rise of temperature, but they also 
appeared when the temperature was high, 
ifthe kairin was given at regular intervals. 
As to sweating, it occurred not only during 
lowering of the fever, but often during the 
whole duration of the exhibition of the drug. 
Among other disagreeable effects are cyan- 
osis, even after fifteen grains only, and a 
burning sensation in the nose and forehead, 
not constant. A bad effect on the digestive 
tract was never observed. The author rec- 
ommends caution in using kairin upon 
feeble subjects.—British Medical Journal. 


CuoLera News.—It is stated that none 
of the Egyptian pilgrims were attacked by 
cholera at Mecca during the late pilgrimage. 
The first victims attacked were Turkish sol- 
diers of the guard, at Muna, where the dis- 
ease was first observed. No cholera was 
observed in Mecca during the sojourn of 
the pilgrims there before proceeding to 
Muna for the sacrifice, but on their return 
from Muna to Mecca the disease showed 
itself also at the latter place. No cases of 
cholera nor “suspected cases” were observ- 
ed at Camaran among the Indian or other 
Pilgrims, who performed quarantine there 


before being allowed to disembark at Jedda 
to proceed to Mecca. The unsanitary con- 
dition of Mecca and Muna, at the time of 
the sacrifice, is reported to have been, as 
usual, bad beyond description. The present 
increase in mortality from cholera in the town 
of Bombay is attributed to interruption of the 
water-supply, by an accident to the main 
conduit, necessitating recourse for some 
time to the water of wells and tanks. The 
cases are reported by the health officer to 
have occurred in quarters of the town where 
the wells were particularly objectionable. 
The Egyptian Quarantine Board, however, 
regard it as a fresh epidemic outbreak, and 
have imposed quarantine, their ne plus ultra 
of security, though many of the members 
must be intelligent enough to know that it 
is like putting up an iron grating to keep 
out musquitoes, that it only prevents the 
employment of better and more efficacious 
means.— British Medical Journal. 


THE cattle disease in Kansas, which at 
the time of our last issue was supposed to 
be foot and mouth disease, seems now to be 
a gangrenous affection of the feet, due to 
admixture of spurred rye with the feed. The 
State Assembly has passed a bill establishing 
the office of State Veterinary Surgeon.— 
New York Medical Journal. 


** RouGH ON Rats” is reported to have 
been the cause of an infant’s death in North 
Carolina last week, having been adminis- 
tered with criminal intent by the child’s 
nurse. It will be remembered that in our 
last issue we chronicled the poisoning of a 
New Jersey family with this preparation. 


A VALUABLE and rare work entitled 
“Speculum Matricis,” written by Woolve- 
ridge, and published in Dublin in 1670, the 
property of Dr. Fordyce Barker, has disap- 
peared with the man who was employed to 
copy it. As it is supposed to be the only 
copy extant, the profession is requested to 
look out for the work. 


YeELLow Fever.—Information is said to 
have reached San Francisco that yellow 
fever had broken out on board the United 
States steamer Iroquois, on the way to 
Alaska. 


Amonc the fishes most commonly eaten, 
the cod is poorest in total solid matter, in 
albuminous compounds, and in fat.—Med- 
ical Press and Circular. 
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PREPARATORY STUDY FOR MEDIOINE. 


The following resolutions were adopted 
by a unanimous vote at the meeting of 
Trumbull County (Ohio) Medical Society, 
held January 31, 1884: 

To REGULATE THE STUDY OF MEDICINE. 

Resolved, That this Medical Society shall annu- 
ally elect a Board of Medical Examiners, to consist 
of three members, whose duty shall be to examine 
applicants for admission to the study of medicine. 

Resolved, That all applicants for admission as 
students of médicine under the tuition of members 
of this society shall present themselves before the 
Board of Medical Examiners and satisfactorily pass 
examination in the following requirements : 

‘*1. A written statement, previously prepared, 
setting forth the candidate’s course of study. 

**2, An Essay. 

*« 3. Writing from dictation. 

**4. Spelling, Oral and Written. 

*«5. Reading. 

**6, Geography, Descriptive, Physical. 

‘¢7. Political Economy. 

**8. History, Ancient, Modern. 

**9. Geology. 

‘*1o, Botany. 

** 11. Chemistry. 

‘*12. Natural Philosophy. 

‘*13. Mathematics: Arithmetic complete; Alge- 
bra, through quadratic equations; Geometry, 
through plane geometry. 

‘¢14. Languages: English, standard school edi- 
tion of English Grammar. Latin, Cesar’s Com., 4; 
Virgil, 4; Cicero’s Orations, 2. Greek, the Reader; 
Gospels; Xenophon’s Anabasis, 2.”’ 

Candidates for examination may elect in French 
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Keetle’s Collegiate Course in French, Composition, 
Translation and Reading, and Lacombe’s History 
of the French people, instead of Czsar’s Com., 
Virgil, and Cicero’s Orations; and in German, 
Whitney’s German Grammar, Composition, Trans- 
lation and Reading, Schiller’s Willhelm Tell and 
Goethe’s Faust, instead of the Greek Reader, Gos- 
pels, and Xenophon’s Anabasis. But such element- 
ary knowledge of Latin and Greek will be required 
as to enable the candidate to intelligently com- 
prehend the etymology of medical terms derived 
therefrom. 

Resolved, That no member of this society shall 
receive any person as a student of medicine unless 
he presents a favorable certificate from the Board 
of Medical Examiners. 

Resolved, That the time of study required by 
members of this society shall be five (5) years, 
including lectures. 

Resolved, That members of this society shall 
recommend their students to attend only such 
medical colleges as either require an examination 
for admission similar to the one required by this 
society, or make the full three years’ graded course 
of study obligatory for graduation therefrom, and 
otherwise endeavor to elevate the standard of 
medical education. 

Resolved, That this society requests the Ohio 
State Medical Society to adopt the foregoing 
schedule of requirements, and to use its influence 
to secure legislation making the same obligatory 
upon persons entering their names as students of 
medicine in the State of Ohio. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be printed, and 
a copy sent to each medical society in this State, 
with the request that they early report their action 
thereon. 

That portion of the above schedule of subjects 
for examination within quotation marks was laid 
down in a resolution by the Medical Society of the 
State of Pennsylvania, in 1878, and adopted by 
that association at their annual meeting in Norris- 
town, Pa., in May, 1883. 


The question of reform in medical teach- 
ing is just now, and with good reason, under 


agitation. The long sleep of the American 
College Association, and the lapse of cer 
tain schools from rectitude so soon as the if 
fluence of this body ceased to be felt, with 
the steady increase of quackery on every 
hand, have brought about a thorough can 
vass of this question among the members of 
the profession at large. Boards of health 
in several of the States have made their 
domains unsanitary for quacks, medical ex 
amining boards have been appointed by 
various legislative bodies to stand between 
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the people and ignorant pretenders, and 
medical societies have been memorialized 
by enthusiastic reformers, with results which 
may at least be considered as the harbingers 
of better times. 

While the main divisions of the grand army 
of doctors are engaged in an ever-deepening 
struggle with disease, certain forces have 
been detailed for reform duty, and if we leave 
out of the account the medical schools, which 
seem just now to be resting after an unsuc- 
cessful attack upon the enemy, these detach- 
ments appear to be marshaled in three divis- 
ions: The State examining boards, who picket 
the outposts and challenge the imposters, 
stragglers, and spies who, without counter- 
sign or passport, are trying to steal into the 
camp; the boards of health, who are seek- 
ing to hold at bay all those whose passports 
are not stamped with the seal of recognized 
authority, and the medical societies, who in- 
sist upon a rigid recruiting service, with the 
rejection of all candidates who have not the 
essential prerequisites of the good soldier. 

Those who have the honor of medicine 
at heart will certainly count this an health- 
ful indication, and take comfort in the 
thought that the present reformers are men 
whose position will not allow of their being 
influenced by selfish or sinister motives. 

That good has already come of this agita- 
tion is evident, and that some reform in 
medical education may be possible in the 
near future is not an unreasonable hope. 

But with all due respect to the gentlemen 
concerned, and with full sympathy for the 
spirit of which it is the outcome, we must 
beg leave to suggest that our Trumbull friends 
inthe above schedule have pitched their tune 
in somewhat too high a key. Indeed, we 
doubt, if out from under the shadow of our 
universities and best colleges young men 
could be found with qualifications which, 
under the above resolution, would allow of 
their entering as even office students in 
medicine. And when found, it is doubtful 
if more than a very small percentage of 
them would be possessed of the true pre- 
requisites of a first-class medical student. 


Greek, Latin, and the higher mathematics, 
while very good in themselves, can not be 
made in any way to do duty as a substitute 
for brains, nor is the ability to attain pro- 
ficiency in these studies any warrant that 
the student has a head for medicine. 

What the American people want to-day 
is not ripe scholars and profound philoso- 
phers, but good doctors, and to gain this 
end students must be selected with a special 
view to their fitness for this particular work. 
That discipline of mind on the part of the 
candidate is necessary will be conceded, 
and that a preliminary education adapted 
to such mental training should be expected 
of the young man who seeks the degree is 
certainly fit; but there is no person outside 
of a narrow circle of enthusiasts who would 
pretend to say that the ability to read Xen- 
ophon and the Gospels, Czsar, Virgil, and 
Cicero in the original, to balance quadratic 
equations, to draw geometric figures, or to 
make a differential diagnosis between the 
upper and the lower silurian formations can 
be regarded as necessary preliminaries to 
the study of medicine. In fact these studies, 
while useful in their way, touch medicine at 
but few points, while as exercises for mental 
discipline, at least such discipline as medi- 
cine requires, they are far inferior to bot- 
any, biology, or the works of our best 
English philosophical writers. Go among 
the successful medical practitioners and 
writers of our time, and you will not 
find one in fifty who can read even the 
ancient classic medical writers. So far from 
being able to understand the Greek and 
Latin secular authors, they could not con- 
strue a sentence of Hippocrates or Celsus, 
while such Latin and Greek as now and 
then finds its way into the writings of many 
of them consists merely of hackneyed quo- 
tations which may be found in the appen- 
dix of Webster’s Dictionary or in labor- 
saving books of like character, where the 
quotations are alphabetically arranged with 
the English rendering placed conveniently 
opposite each learned text. So transparent 
is this attempt at display in learning that 
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the writer who indulges in it at once incurs 
the imputation of affectation and pedantry. 
When we come to consider French and Ger- 
man, it may be said that for one who aspires 
to be an author some knowledge of these 
tongues is useful, since much valuable scien- 
tific and medical literature, not yet trans- 
lated, may be found in the French and Ger- 
man. Our best authors, therefore, show a 
familiarity with one or the other of these 
languages, seldom of both; but it will be 
found with most of them that they went into 
and came out of medical schools without 
these accomplishments, acquiring them af- 
terward, when the necessities of their work 
demanded such special study. 

These remarks, however, apply only to 
those who ply the vocation of authors, and 
must therefore avail themselves of all exist- 
ing medical lore in order to do full justice 
to the subjects upon which they are called 
to write. For the rank and file of the guild 
these languages are merely a means of cul- 
ture or amusement; for no essential point 
in the way of discovery or improvement in 


medicine ever comes to light in foreign 
lands which is not immediately translated 
and put before the profession by the Eng- 


lish and American medical journals. The 
notion that linguistic lore must form an 
essential part of a liberal education is a 
medieval relic, a remnant of that dense fog 
through which the schoolmen groped to find 
their way. It is now a big cloud in the scho- 
lastic sky, which in the eyes of some would 
seem to grow apace; but if it expands it 
must lose in density, and the day of its 
vanishing is thus brought near. In those 
days the vernacular of the European na- 
tions was in transition, and men dared not 
trust it as a conservator of their thoughts. 
What knowledge there was was locked up 
in the Greek and Latin, and the first pre- 
requisite of any thing like an education was 
the mastery of these tongues. 

To-day all that the ancients knew can be 
had in perfect translation with comments and 
explanatory notes of a full and exhaustive 
character, so that a man who knows well 
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his mother-tongue can be master of the 
best thought of all the ages. Even in lit- 
erature the translator has been able to give 
us every thing save the music and subtle 
word-witchery of the poets, and here there 
is no need for any except the artist in letters 
to work upon the ancient tongues. 
Discipline and broad culture are, however, 
put forward as a plea for a general study of 
the old classics. But this is clearly the last 
refuge of the pedant. Did A%schylus and 
Sophocles write with less grace of diction 
or think with less power because of their 
lack of familiarity with the Sanscrit, the 
Phenician, Hebrew, and Egyptian tongues? 
Were Plato and Aristotle any less refined 
or far-seeing because they knew Greek and 
Greek only? Did Hippocrates’ want of lin- 
guistic lore make him any less an original 
investigator or graceful writer, or render 
any less valid his title to immortal fame? 
Can it be proved that Galen’s knowledge of 
Latin gave to his medicine or his Greek any 
essential worth? And standing first among 
the world's writers and thinkers, do not these 
men prove, by their wonderful works in lit- 
erature and philosophy, that high culture 
and perfect discipline of mind may be had 
through the medium of one great language? 
Coming, then, to the men who are to be 
the physicians of the rising generation, 
what should be asked of them on entering 
the study of medicine? Certainly not such 
learning as is possessed only by the specialist 
in letters; certainly not such store of knowl- 
edge as belongs only to the natural phil 
osopher; but a good English education, 
with a rudimentary knowledge only of 
mathematics and such branches of science 
as may lead readily to a mastery of the 
higher problems of medicine. 
Geography will afford a better means of 
preparation for the mastery of anatomy 
than all the Greek grammars and authors 
outside of Zululand. Botany is better than 
Latin for him who would wander wisely 
adown the flowery way of physiology; 4 
mastery of Bacon, Locke, or Franklin, will 
put his mind in better shape for the com- 
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prehension of the principles of medicine than 
can the reading of Goethe, Schiller or La- 
combe. A knowledge of a few very simple 
rules in measurements, some practical ex- 
perience in mechanics, and a fair share of 
common sense will serve him a far better 
turn than geometry or quadratic equations 
in dealing with the problems of obstetrics 
and surgery, while the Sermon on the Mount 
(English translation), Shakespeare, Burns, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Longfellow will 
give him a far better conception of the 
problem of life, and his peculiar relation as 
aman and a doctor to his environment, 
than can be had through the mastery of the 
best college curriculum in Christendom. 

Far be it from us to say aught against 
liberal education, or to hint that culture is 
not a most desirable quality in the physician, 
but we can not do otherwise than point out 
the injustice which would be done to many 
talented and worthy young men by requir- 
ing them on entering the study of medicine 
to pass a preliminary examination more rigid 
than that demanded by the munistry_or 
law. 

That our friends of Trumbull County are 
moving in the right direction can not be 
questioned. The place above all places 
for the beginning of reform is in the doctor’s 
office, the doors of which should be shut to 
unworthy and unpromising applicants. But 
if the above schedule of minor requirements 
were carried out, it is certain that, with the 
exception possibly of those in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, many counties in all the 
States would have to send abroad for com- 
petent examiners. And when the board 
had been got together and some would-be 
student had been found with back-bone 
enough to support the weight of his accom- 
plishments, where could he find a master 
who would dare to assume the responsibil- 
ity of his training? Outside of Trumbull 
County (and sage Pennsylvania) not one 
doctor in a hundred could be found who 
Would be worthy to unloose the latchet of 
his shoes, and how could he invite such a 
disciple to a humble place at his feet ? 


TREMENDOUS LEARNING. 


Dr. Clifford Allbutt, F. R.C. P., F.R.S., 
in a recent lecture upon Dyspepsia, before 
the Royal College of Physicians, flattered 
the learning and commended the wisdom 
of his fellows in the following neat quota- 
tion: 

“Obx Eypawa ipiv bri dun oidare tiv GAHbeav, G22’ 
ore oidare avryy.”’ 

While this, delivered, of course, with the 
real Athenian pronunciation, was doubtless 
very effective in the address, we believe that 
some of our readers would rather have it so: 


“Non scripsi vobis, quod non nostis veritatem, 
sed quod nostis eam.” 


Perhaps more would be suited with this: 


‘Je ne vous ai pas écrit comme & des personnes 
qui ne connussent pas la vérité, mais comme 4 ceux 
qui la connaissent.” 

Still more would doubtless be better 
pleased with it this way: 

“Ich habe euch nieht geschrieben, als wiisstet 
ihr die Wahrheit nicht, sondern ihr wisst sie.’’ 

But then the rest of us would like it bet- 
ter so: 

“I have not written unto you because ye know 
not the truth, but because ye know it.” 

The secret of this brilliant display of 
linguistic lore will be given free of charge 
to all subscribers of the News in good 
standing. 








Tue German Congress for Surgery will 
be held in Berlin from the 16th to the.1gth 


of April. The scientific general meetings 
will take place in the Aula of the Royal 
University in the afternoon of each day, 
and the mornings will be devoted to de- 
monstrations of cases and preparations in 
the University clinics in the Royal Charité. 


AT a recent meeting of the Suffolk (U. S. 
A.) District Medical Society, Dr. Gay ex- 
hibited a black-headed steel bonnet-pin, 
six inches long, removed from the urethra 
of a man seventy-five years old, who, “hav- 
ing nothing else to do,” had introduced it 
head foremost, and had let it slip through 
his fingers. — Medical Press. 
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A Treatise on the Diseases of the Nervous 
System. By JAmes Ross, M.D., LL.D., F.R. 
S.C.S., etc. Illustrated with lithographs, pho- 
tographs, and three hundred and thirty wood- 
cuts. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
New York: Wm. Wood & Co. 1883. 

It is now just two years since the first 
edition of Ross was issued. The plan on 
which it was gotten up was so liberal as to 
make the treatise somewhat expensive. 
Grandiose and luxurious, the two large vol- 
umes did not appear to us to be within the 
purchasing ;power of the average practi- 
tioner. We know that the specialist could 
not do without it, but, to judge from the 
short interval between editions, it has met 
with a large sale from the general profes- 
sion. It deserved this reception before, 
and now because of the revision should be 
even more favorably treated. The pre- 
sent offering differs from the earlier edition, 
not only in the addition of some matters of 
recent observation, but in minute changes 
.of the arrangement and of the text itself. 
In fact there has been a thorough overhaul- 
ing of every part. The references now 
given in full as foot-notes include a full 
bibliography of the science. Having at 
hand a complete library, the author with a 
vast amount of patient labor has read, noted, 
and digested his, material so as to give the 
reader a well-ordered whole. He evinces 
familiarity, not only with English medical 
literature, but also the German and the 
French even in their minor productions. 
All the details of anatomy and physiology 
and even the speculations of psychologists 
are given a place in the interest of com- 
pleteness. 

It is truly a cyclopedia, richer than any 
other known to us in the photographs, cuts, 
and lithographs that make the difficult 
things as clear to the mind as only pictures 
and diagrams can. 

As part of the new matter there is, at 
page 144, Vol. 1, some admirable tables of 
classification, nosological and symptomatic. 

Chapter xi, of Vol. 1, is entirely new 
and of considerable value. It is devoted to 
cerebral neurasthenia and gives succinctly 
the views of the late Dr. Beard on this sub- 
ject, likewise the mode of treatment insti- 
tuted by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, the value of 
which has been confirmed by the recent 
observations of Playfair. : 

Chapter vil, on Febrile and Post-febrile 
Nervous Diseases, has been rewritten and 


much improved. As originally written it 
gave a bare mention to diphtheritic nervous 
symptoms. Inthe present edition is a com- 
pendious article dealing with every phase 
of these not uncommon complications. 

In its present shape it is difficult to find 
a flaw in Dr. Ross’s able work. Occasional 
errors of the compositor are noted, but they 
are hardly worth mentioning. J. W. HL 
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C. P., London, Physician to the Northeastern 
Hospital for Children; Physician to the 
Royal Society of Musicians; Author of 
“The Voice Musically and Medically Con- 
sidered.” Aids to Medicine. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 27 and 29 West 
Twenty-third Street. London: 25 Henri 
etta Street, Covent Garden. 1884. 
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Thousand Cases of the Disease. By L. 
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the New York Skin and Cancer Hospital; 
Attending Physician for Skin and Venereal 
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Dermatology; Translator, with notes, 
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Academy of Medicine; Fellow of the New 
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edition. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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Correspondence. 


HYSTERIOAL APHONIA. 
Rditor Louisville Medical News : 


Mrs. H., age thirty-six years,two months, 
married, came to me on March 29, 1884, 
complaining of loss of voice. She talked al- 
most in a whisper, with great difficulty, and 
with such variety of tone and character of 
voice as to lead me at once to suspect a disor- 
der of co-ordination of the laryngeal muscles. 
The sudden coming on of the trouble, the 
remarkable alteration of the voice, the very 
slight evidences of laryngitis, and the lim- 
ited seat of the disorder, taken in connec- 
tion with the history of the case, led me at 
once to suspect that the whole disorder was 
of an hysterical nature. ; 

On making a laryngoscopical examina- 
tion I was confirmed in my opinion. The 
vocal cords did not close in articulation, 
but formed a double ellipsis, or better, per- 
haps, two ellipses; the two cords closing 
near the center and remaining curved and 
apart on each side of this point. The ac- 
tion of the right cord was more free than 
the left, and the left half of the larynx was 
also more stationary. I applied a strong 
interrupted current directly to the larynx 
and also over the course of recurrent lar- 
yngeal nerves, and shortly thereafter she 
was able to converse as usual. The attack 
had lasted about two weeks. Up to this date 
there has been no relapse. 

Some years since the patient was troubled 
with aphonia for two whole years. She was 
treated by numerous physicians without ben- 
efit. She went out one morning to catch a 
chicken, when a dog, which was assisting, 
commenced chasing the wrong chicken. In 
her excitement she called tohim. From that 
date she had no trouble in using her voice. 

I have treated a number of cases of hys- 
terical paresis and paralysis of the vocal 
cords by means of the continuous current 
of electricity, and usually with marked suc- 
cess, although relapses have occasionally 
occurred. In my experience the moder- 
ately strong interrupted current gives the 
best results. It isthe least liable of all forms 
of treatment to be followed by relapses. 

WALTER SCHELL, M.A., M. D. 

SPENcER, IND., March 4, 1884. 


Dr. ATKINSON says that nourishment is 
of the first importance in delirium tremens. 


Selections. 


Dyspepsia.— Dr. T. Ciifford Allbutt, 
Gultsonian Lecturer for 1884, writes (Med- 
ical Press): Sifting, as we must, the heap of 
affections attended with dyspepsia, we read- 
ily enough propose four chief groups of 
stomach disorders. First, thosé which are 
due to grave disease of the stomach itself, 
such as cancer or ulcer of the organ, dilata- 
tions of it, atrophy of its coats, and so forth. 
Secondly, to diseases of the stomach less 
grave but still local, such as the simpler ca- 
tarrhs, acute and chronic gastritis. Third- 
ly, disorders which depend upon no visible 
changes in the structure of the stomach, but 
consist in some disorder of its work or se- 
cretions, and which, in accordance with a 
convenient use of words, we call functional ; 
the dyspepsia of gout may perhaps be taken 
as an instance of this group. Fourthly, dis- 
orders which depend, not upon any primary 
derangement of the tissues of the stomach, 
but upon some influence coming from blood 
or nerve, from which influence visible local. 
changes may or may not ensue. We put 
aside the first class of cases, without diffi- 
culty, as quite foreign to our purpose; and, 
so far as they can be distinguished, we put 
aside the second class also. This it is easy 
to do in the instance, say, of chronic or 
acute gastritis caused by the excessive use 
of alcohol, or, again, in the instance of that 
common and transient catarrh of the stom- 
ach attended with loss of appetite, head- 
ache, coated tongue, constipation, sickli- 
ness and malaise, which is due often to cold, 
often to improper feeding. This affection 
accounts for a large number of the cases 
called bilious attacks, though the majority 
so called are probably migraine. It is easy 
to make some such progress as this, but 
thenceforth it is not easy to plan out our 
schedules further. We may leap over a 
score of doubtful cases and, passing at once 
to another extreme, separate into a class all 
cases which are obviously neuralgic; but 
between these positions lie a great number 
of cases which are hard to classify. Is py- 
rosis, for instance, some local affection of 
the coats of the stomach, or is it a neurosis? 
Is flatulence, are all acid risings in the 
stomach due to some irregular transmuta- 


.tion of the contents of the organ, or are 


some of them consistent with the course of 
normal, if feeble digestion? In the former 
case such derangements may fairly be called 
dyspepsia, for the process of digestion goes 
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wrong, not as a detail or subordinate part 
of larger or systemic irregularities, but as a 
simple and local error in the digestive work 
ofthe stomach itself. In a word, is stomach- 
derangement, in a given case, but an ex- 
pression of some general derangement, or 
is it a substantial ailment, and the cause 
rather than the consequence of any more 
general perturbations? Even this may be 
very difficult to estimate, or it may be de- 
cided only on the study of individual cases, 
but a large number of cases remain which 
are yet even harder to interpret, cases in 
which dyspeptic symptoms are no doubt 
due to disordered work or secretion in the 
stomach, but in which this disorder of work 
or secretion may, in its turn, be due, not to 
any primary defect in that organ, but to 
some cause lying outside of its peculiar tis- 
sues, lying, for instance, in the blood or in 
the nervous system. Omitting, as I must 
do, all reference to blood changes,, let us 
take as an extreme instance a sudden ner- 
vous shock, which may arrest digestion 
completely, and we may thereafter conceive 
of lesser degrees of nervous perturbation 
which may bring up a continued interfer- 
ence with digestion, or, in other words, 
cause a continual dyspepsia. We may con- 
ceive indeed that not only in this way di- 
gestion may simply be slowed, but also the 
peptic secretions or processes be positively 
vitiated, as is the case, say, in neurotic diar- 
rhea. 

Or, to turn to a different point of view, 
a patient who suffers from many symptoms 
indicative of nervous derangement tells you 
that on the empty stomach—generally in 
the morning, before breakfast—a dense yel- 
low oily fluid gathers, and, lying there all 
day, would vitiate the viscus, would act as 
an eccentric cause of headache, and as a 
foul ferment upon the food in the course of 
digestion ; so that his or her only hope of a 
comfortable day is to vomit or wash out 
these dregs at the beginning. Now, such 
an exudation may be due to some chronic 
distemper of the coats or glands of the 
stomach; but I incline to believe it is due 
rather to some perturbed innervation of a 
stomach otherwise healthy, seeing that the 
symptom is one which I have always found 
in neurotics, and to be curable only by treat- 
ment planned mainly upon this diagnosis. 
Disordered work and distempered secre- 
tions, then, may well be due to, and doubt- 
less often are due to neuroses of the stom- 
ach; and such neuroses, lying between the 
more localized disorders and the purer neu- 
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ralgias, are difficult to classify. There is 
one more difficulty, though in practice a 
less embarrassing one, namely, that, as dis- 
tempered secretion may be the effect of dis. 
ordered nerve, so, reversely, some slighter 
catarrh, or other local change, or some of- 
fending article of diet, or again some graver 
local mischief may, as peripheral irritants, 
set up nerve-disturbances which in certain 
susceptible persons may so wax as to over- 
shadow or conceal the primary cause of 
their occurrence. We know, for instance, 
that the touch of a bronchial attack, or of 
an acute pneumonia, may first reveal an 
asthma till that moment wholly latent— 
latent, it may be, till middle or even later 
life, or latent, it might have been, for ever. 
But the sleeping ill, once awakened, rarely 
recedes again altogether, but, by its own re- 
currence, tends to rivet upon the sufferer 
the chains of habit. Thus, it may become 
difficult to say which is the predominant 
factor in the consequent group of discom- 
forts Asa practical difficulty, this is most 
serious in cases in which ulcer may or may 
not be present; and I do not hesitate to 
say, gentlemen, even before you, that in 
some of these the diagnosis between ulcer 
and pure gastralgia is in certain stages im- 
possible. How are we then to succeed as 
ministers to the sick, if we crowd into one 
chapter, and almost into one point of view, 
the pure neuralgias of the stomach, the neu- 
ralgias awakened by local irritations within 
the viscus, disordered secretions or meta- 
bolisms within it due to perturbed innerva- 
tion, together with primary dyspepsias of 
local origin which concern the nervous sys 
tem but little or not at all? Never can we 
succeed, I think, if we make such a confu- 
sion. We must endeavor, then, not only to 
separate the pure neuralgias from the dys- 
pepsias or pains of local origin; but, how- 
ever difficult it may be in any one instance, 
we must endeavor farther to decide, con- 
cerning mixed cases, whether the neuralgic 
phenomena stand in causal relation to the 
local disorders of function, or, contrariwise, 
the disorders of local function have awak- 
ened nervous reverberations. That which 
reason and examination may fail to discern 
may often be revealed to us by the test of 
treatment. The relation of asthma to dis- 
orders of the lungs has been quoted as an 
illustration of these difficulties. In some 
cases, then, we have to deal with a pure 
neurosis of central origin; in others, with 
nervous phenomena awakened by persist: 
ing or foregone local maladies; and, unless 












we see with some clearness how these phe- 
nomena are related to each other, we shall 
fall short of a rational therapy. 

In order to enter by the plainest route 
into the more intimate knowledge of neu- 
roses of the stomach, let us advance from 
the simplest to the more complex. No 
cases, perhaps, will serve us better as an 
introduction than those in which disorders 
of digestion occur as a consequence of gen- 
eral nervous exhaustion. Unlike gastralgia, 
these disorders may arise in men and women 
of very various habit of body. No general 
sketch of the bodily aspect nor of the tem- 
perament of such patients can be delineated, 
and accordingly we find the symptoms va- 
rious. 

Omitting, then, persons disposed to gas- 
tralgia, we find two kinds of dyspepsia at 
least arising in persons overworked. In 
the first class, we find simply a feeble stom- 
ach, as we find enfeebled legs and an en- 
feebled brain. The tongue is clean—too 
clean; not red, but pallid. Its substance is 
edematous, and its edges indented. Such 
a person has no appetite, and the little he 
eats causes a weary sense of repletion until 
the ingesta slowly pass off. We may call 
this dyspepsia, as we may call the leg-weak- 
ness, dyskinesis, and so forth; but the whole 
man is run down—call it general dysergy, 
if a fine name must be found. But now 
take another man, equally without marked 
diathesis, and equally overworked; his 
tongue is bulky and also indented, and is 
protruded slowly, spreading forth as it is- 
sues. It isthickly coated, especially toward 
the mid-line, where the fur is brownish, and 
brownish toward the back also. The com- 
plexion is muddy, and the countenance 
bears the mark of mental depression. The 
hand is placed fretfully upon the vertex, 
where there is a pain, or, if not a pain, a 
peculiar indescribable uneasiness; and this 
passes backward, surrounding the occiput. 
The urine deposits lithates, and the liver 
and stomach not only work feebly, but 
their functions are aberrant. He is weary 
and dull, and says he feels like a dead dog 
ofa morning. A like state of tongue, and 
a like sluggishness and diversion of stomach, 
liver and colon, may be seen in most cases 
of common apoplexy, and are clearly sec- 
ondary to the troubling of the brain, though 
the converse view is usually held, and the 
attack of apoplexy attributed to a forego- 
ing upset of the digestion. Why, of the 
two overworked men, nervous exhaustion 
should produce in one a simple atony of the 
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stomach, and in the other an aberrancy, I 
can not say. I suspect the latter man.has 
in himself some echo of gout, but yet I 
know how disappointing are all attempts to 
clean his tongue and set his stomach aright 
with the stock rhubarb and soda mixtures, 
with pepsines, with calomel, colocynth, or 
colchicum, and how that even strong tonics, 
such as quinine and iron, may be prescribed 
with benefit, and how rest and upland air 
will beat all medicines whatever, and may 
clean the tongue in a fortnight. Dyspepsia 
here is a symptom, and the stomach is dis- 
ordered ; but radically the state is a neurosis, 
vascular or other, and curable only upon 
this understanding. 


Locomotor ATAXIA NOT SyPHILITIC.— 
At a recent meeting of the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine the question of Locomotor 
Ataxia and Syphilis being brought up for 
discussion, Dr. Weber thought it not im- 
probable that in constitutional syphilis the 
irritation of the syphilitic poison might start 
such an inflammation as would lead to the 
lesions which had been found in posterior 
spinal sclerosis when other conditions were 
favorable for its development. He himself 
had found syphilis as an etiological factor 
less often than several other conditions. 
The most common was rheumatism. Mas- 
turbation in early youth, and continued for 
some time, exerted a very baneful influence 
upon the nervous system in both boys and 
girls, and laid the foundation not only for 
so-called nervous affections, but for organic 
disease. He had had a few cases of loco- 
motor ataxia in the history of which mas- 
turbation in early youth was found to have 
been a prominent feature. Spinal tabes, 
from a pathological and a clinical stand- 
point, was rather a protean disease. So far 
as his own observations went, in those cases 
in which there was also a history of syphilis, 
benefit was derived from anti-syphilitic treat- 
ment, and in some cases the benefit was quite 
marked, but there had not been a complete 
cure in any case. Authors, however, had 
reported a few cases in which the symptoms 
entirely disappeared under anti - syphilitic 
treatment. In cases in which a syphilitic 
history was present the prognosis, so far as 
some degree of improvement in the symp- 
toms was concerned, was usually better than 
in other cases, but the therapeutic results 
even in such cases had fallen far short. of 
the anticipations of the positivists. 

Dr. R. W. Amidon said that he wished to 
put himself on record as one of those who 
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were opposed to calling typical locomotor 
ataxia a syphilitic disease. Those who held 
the view that locomotor ataxia was due to 
syphilis, generally founded their opinion on 
statistical data, and, as shown by Dr. Bird- 
sall in a paper before the American Neuro- 
logical Society last summer, and by others, 
this was a doubtful foundation. Only about 
nine and five tenths per cent of the cases, 
according to Dr. Birdsall’s statistics, showed 
a possible connection between tabes and 
syphilis. Dr. Amidon had never seen a case 
of locomotor ataxia, in which he felt satis- 
fied there was sclerosis of the posterior col- 
umns of the cord, benefited by anti-syphilitic 
treatment. He thought that, if we wished 
to acquire light on the subject, we should 
have to look to pathological anatomy. Syph- 
ilis was more apt to attack the membranes 
than the substance of the brain and cord, 
and most authors agreed that in posterior 
sclerosis the contents of the nerve tubules 
were first affected. The course of the dis- 
ease was against its being syphilitic; it was 
slow and progressive, while the course of 
most tertiary lesions was rapid. What ex- 
perience he had had, both in the way of 
treatment and the study of the literature 
and the pathology of the disease, all went in 


one direction, namely, against the theory 
that locomotor ataxia was a syphilitic lesion. 


SUB-PERIOSTEAL HEMORRHAGE IN INFAN- 
TILE Scurvy.—Mr. Edmund Owen record- 
ed a case of infantile scurvy, the patient, a 
girl of twenty months, having recently been 
under his care at St. Mary’s Hospital. She 
was anemfc and of leaden hue, and lay 
moaning in bed; her right lower extremity 
was immensely swollen from sub-periosteal 
hemorrhage around the femur; the skin was 
white, tense, edematous, and glistening, it 
was never reddened or hot.. The gums 
were swollen, spongy, and bleeding; the 
ribs were beaded, and the radii enlarged at 
the carpal end. The mother had died of 
phthisis, and the infant had been brought 
up on condensed milk and the various pat- 
ent foods—a typical scurvy diet—with none 
of that valuable antiscorbutic, fresh cow’s 
milk. The treatment comprised warmth, 
cod-liver oil inunctions, fresh cow’s milk and 
water, and the sweetened juice of fresh 
oranges, and vegetables, together with ele- 
vation and compression of the limb. The 
surface of the femur, explored with a fine 
canula and trocar, was found extensively 
stripped of its periosteum, but there was no 
suppuration. At once the patient began to 
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improve, and in four weeks its convalescence 
was completely established, the effused blood 
being entirely absorbed. Mr. Owen express. 
ed surprise at such cases being so rare} 

recorded in London, where many hand-fed 
children subsisted on a scurvy diet. Possi- 
bly some genuine cases of infantile scurvy 
were overlooked by the practitioner, because 
the gums did not happen to be spongy; or 
again, as had been suggested by Dr. Cheadle, 
the scorbutic origin of certain spongy gums 
might not be recognized because the other 
signs of scurvy were absent. The charac- 
teristic symptoms of scurvy did not always 
go hand in hand. He concluded with a 
strongly adverse criticism of the general 
employment of condensed milk, and of the 
speciously advertised artificial foods, with- 
out any adequate supply of fresh milk; 
often infants refused cow’s milk because it 
was not sufficiently diluted.— Harveian Soci- 
ety Reports ; Medical Times and Gazette. 


CATARRH OF LARYNX.—One of the most 
common causes of hoarseness is chronic 
catarrh of the larynx. The voice in this 
affection is not invariably hoarse, but be 
comes so after fatigue or any exposure to 
wind, damp, or after singing or speaking. 
Chronic catarrh may be caused by damp 
atmosphere or damp residence, or by the 
overuse of the larynx, or by too powerful 
use of the larynx, as in clergymen and pub 
lic speakers, or by the abuse of alcohol, or 
may be associated with gout. It is ex- 
tremely common in this country, and is very 
troublesome to the individual, on account 
of its effect on the voice and on account of 
the continuous desire to clear the throat 
which it causes. It is often quite local, 
though it may be coupled with nasal or 
bronchial catarrh. 

Symptoms: A constant desire to clear the 
throat of a viscid mucus which adheres to 
the cords, each attempt rather increasing 
than diminishing the desire. The voice 
deep, and often breaks or is hoarse, especk 
ally in lecturing, preaching, or singing. 

With the aid of the laryngoscope the 
cords are, as a rule, only slightly more va 
cular than normal, but shreds of mucus oF 
pellets of thick, sticky, green mucus occupy 
the larynx. This secretion prevents the 
voice being raised, and causes the desire 
to clear the throat. 

The treatment is, of course, to remove 
the cause, in which often lies a difficulty— 
whether it be climate, damp or clay-sdil 
residence, public speaking, or the abuse of 
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alcohol. It is necessary to avoid clearing 
the throat; it is better to speak through it 
and let the viscid mass separate itself. Ef- 
forts to displace it have little or no effect but 
to annoy the patient. Anti-catarrhal rem- 
edies should be adopted—warmth to the 
skin; entire covering of flannel should be 
worn and should not be put aside in hot 
weather, though a thinner texture may be 
worn. Laryngeal catarrh in England is as 
common in winter as in summer, because 
of the careless exposure of the skin to 
changes of temperature. In male patients 
the growth of the beard may prove curative 
if the disease be limited to the larynx; if 
associated with nasal or bronchial catarrh, 
a pill of quinine, ipecac, opii or conium. 
Local applications of spray have, in my ex- 
perience, proved of no avail. Astringent 
lozenges, rhatany, tannin, etc., which are 
given by many, in my opinion, ave more in- 
jurious than useful, for they constipate the 
bowels and do not touch the disease. 

Occasionally cases of this disease run on 
to a form in which the cords are quite dis- 
colored, the hoarseness most marked, per- 
haps complete aphonia, all attempts to 
speak being accompanied by extreme laryn- 
geal fatigue. Such cases, though actually 
only a catarrh, are accompanied by infil- 
tration far deeper than the mucous tissue 
and assume the character of chronic laryn- 
gitis. In these cases the occasional appli- 
cation of the brush with a strong solution of 
chloride of zinc or nitrite of silver is ad- 
missible. But I rely chiefly on galvanism. 

So far we have spoken of inflammation 
attacking the mucous membrane. Now, if 
it attack the deeper tissues of the larynx 
the disease is best expressed by the the term 
laryngitis— Arthur 7. Norton, F. R.C.S., 
in Medical Press and Circular. 


Co_p anD GANGRENE.—A little girl, age 
twelve, came under Mr. Hutchinson’s care 
with her right arm, from the elbow down, 
dusky, livid, and seemingly on the point of 


becoming gangrenous. The other hand 
was slightly affected in the same way. This 
congestion had been induced as the result 
of long exposure to cold at a boarding- 
school, where fires were not regularly main- 
tained in the rooms inhabited by the pupils. 
The child was one of a family distinguished 
for its feebleness of circulation, and her 
System was consequently in a state to be 
readily depressed by exposure to a degree 
of cold which would in others of robuster 
frames be unattended by any ill conse- 
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quences, on which account the case excited 
a good deal of anxiety in those who had it 
in charge. It was even feared that some, at 
least, of the fingers of one hand would be 
ultimately lost by gangrene, but this catas- 
trophe was averted by the treatment pur- 
sued. This consisted in wrapping the arm 
in cotton-wool, and keeping the patient in 
a room of a warm, even temperature, and 
later on slight friction of the hand and arm, 
followed by application of a bandage; re- 
covery finally taking place. 

It has long been known to comparative 
pathologists that cold exerts a definite in- 
fluence on domestic animals submitted to it 
soon after birth; and one familiar fact in 
this connection is afforded by the condition 
of the tails of young pigs, which are occa- 
sionally absent in all the members of the 
same family. When this peculiarity is ob- 
served it may be taken as evidence that the 
animals were littered during the prevalence 
of cold weather, for it is only at such times 
that the loss referred to occurs; and then 
it is not an infrequent event. In the vege- 
table kingdom, also, a similar state of things 
obtains, for we find that during frosts it is 
the extreme shoots and terminal buds of 
plants that become dry and shriveled up, 
these parts being those farthest removed 
from the vital centers of the plant, and least 
subject to the preserving effects of the sap 
circulation. 

In that form of gangrene of the extremi- 
ties which assumes a symmetrical character 
and which is known as Raynaud’s disease, 
the conditions obtaining in the affected in- 
dividual are of the kind already referred 
to and illustrated above. The circulatory 
process is maintained in a feeble, inefficient 
fashion, the constitution thereby suffering, 
and being less robust, while the arterial 
vessels very readily contract on exposure to 
cold, and do not without much difficulty 
recover their normal caliber. The case of 
the little school-girl affords an admirable 
example of this class of patients. — Mr. Jona- 
than Hutchinson, in the Medical Press and 
Circular. 


APOMORPHIA IN INFANTILE CONVULSIONS. 
Dr. Edward Cotterell, in the Medical Press 
and Circular, reports the following: 

On November 11, 1883, I received a 
summons requesting my immediate presence 
to a child in a fit. Upon my arrival I found 
the patient, a child, aged eighteen months, 
suffering from typical infantile convulsions. 
The mother stated that the child was at- 
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tacked about half an hour after its dinner, 
which upon inquiry I found consisted prin- 
cipally of greens and potatoes. The attack 
was preceded by vomiting. There was a 
great congestion of the veins of the neck, 
and the breathing was stertorous. I immedi- 
ately proceeded to use artificial respiration 
by the Marshall Hall method, and after about 
five minutes the breathing became less ster- 
torous, and the cyanosis less. I thought it 
would be a good plan to evacuate the con- 
tents of the stomach, in spite of the mother’s 
assurance that the child had returned all its 
dinner, and, failing to produce reflex vom- 
iting by irritation of the fauces, I procured 
some apomorphia. I administered two 
minims of a two-per-cent solution of this 
drug subcutaneously, and in one hundred 
seconds the stomach evacuated its contents 
—a prodigious quantity—with hardly any 
effort. 

Immediately after this the convulsions 
ceased, and the child became quite con- 
scious, nor has it subsequently had any at- 
tacks of a like nature. 

I am not aware of apomorphia having 
been used before in the treatment of infan- 
tile convulsions, and my experience of this 
treatment up to the preset rests upon this 
single case, but the result was so gratifying 
that I am persuaded to publish it, being 
confident that in apomorphia we have a 
drug capable of controlling the fits when 
these are due to gastric irritation; and I am 
sure that a very large percentage of infan- 
tile convulsions—at any rate, those occur- 
ring among the children of the poor — are 
due to injudicious feeding. Another recom- 
mendation in favor of the use of a hypoder- 
mic injection of apomorphia in this disease 
is the ease with which it can be admistered. 


DentTAL Caustic. —The preparation used 
by dentists to destroy the nerve of a tooth 
is the following paste, which is usually made 
in minute portions as wanted : 

Arsenious acid, . 4 . «3 parts. 
Sulphate morphine, . . - + « 2 parts. 
Creosote—a sufficient quantity to make a paste. 

When used, a minute quantity is intro- 
duced in the tooth cavity which has been 
previously dried with absorbent cotton, and 
afterward a small plug of cotton moistened 
with collodion is placed over it.—Pharma- 
ceutical Kecord. 


Dr. GEORGE ENGELMANN, the eminent 
physician and scientist, died in St. Louis 
on February 4th, at the age of seventy-five. 
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ARMY MEDICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


OFFICIAL List of Changes of Stations and Dp- 
ties of Officers of the Medical Department, U.S.A, 
from March 30, 1884, to April 5, 1884. 


Woodhull, Alfred A., Major and Surgeon, grant- 
ed leave of absence for twenty-two days, to take 
effect about April 6, 1884. (Par. 13, S. O. 72, A. 
G. O., March 28, 1884.) White, Robert H., Captain 
and Assistant Surgeon, to be relieved from duty 
at U.S. Military Academy, West Point, N. Y, 
August 28, 1884. (Par. 7, S. O. 74, A. G. 0, 
March 31, 1884.) Mearns, Bdgar A., First Lieu. 
tenant and Assistant Surgeon, assigned to duty at 
Fort Verde, A. T. (Par. 1, S. O, 22, Hdgqr’s Dept. 
of Arizona, March 19, 1884.) 


OFFICIAL List of Changes of Stations and Du 
ties of Medical Officers of the United States 
Marine Hospital Service, January 1, 1884, to March 
31, 1884. 


Fessenden, C. S. D., Surgeon, to proceed to 
Cairo, Illinois, and Memphis, Tennessee, as inspec- 
tor, March 5, 1884. Purviance George, Surgeon, 
granted leave of absence for thirty days, February 
16, 1884. Smith, Henry, Surgeon, to rejoin his 
station at Norfolk, Virginia, March 7, 188% 
Irwin, Fairfax, Passed Assistant Surgeon, relieved 
from duty at Norfolk, Virginia; to assume ch 
of Cape Charles Quarantine Station, March 7, 
1884. Carmichael, D. A., Assistant Surgeon, to 
report to Surgeon Purviance for examination for 
promotion, March 5, 1884. Armstrong, S. T,, 
Assistant Surgeon, to report to Surgeon Fessen- 
den for examination for promotion, March 5, 1884 
Bennette, P. H., Assistant Surgeon, leave of absence 
extended ten days, January 18,1884. Ames, R.P. 
M., Assistant Surgeon, detailed for temporary duty 
on relief boat—Ohio River Flood Sufferers—Feb- 
ruary 16, and March 1, 1884. Devan, S. C, 
Assistant Surgeon, upon expiration of leave of 
absence, to proceed to St. Louis, Missouri, for 
temporary duty, February 6, 1884. Xadloch, P.C, 
Assistant Surgeon, to proceed to Charleston, South 
Carolina, for temporary duty, February 1, 1884 
Bevan, A. D., Assistant’ Surgeon, granted leave 
of absence for seven days, March 13, 1884. War 
din, Eugene, Assistant Surgeon, granted leave of 
absence for fifteen days, March 4, 1884. Battle, 
K. P., Assistant Surgeon, to proceed to New 
York, N. Y., for temporary duty, February 4 
1884. 


RESIGNATION.— Cooke, H. P., Passed Assistant 
Surgeon, resignation accepted by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, to take effect February 5, 1884; Jat 
uary 31, 1854. 


APPOINTMENT.— Battle, Kemp B., M.D., of North 
Carolina, having passed the examination required 
by the Regulations, was appointed an Assistatt 
Surgeon by the Secretary of the Treasury, Feb 
ruary 2, 1884. 


ProMov1iONs.—Carmichael, D. A., Passed Assist 
ant Surgeon; promoted and appointed P 
Assistant Surgeon by the Secretary of the Trea 
ury, from March 1, 1884; March 18, 1884. Aq 
strong, S. 7:, Passed Assistant Surgeon ; promo 
and appointed Passed Assistant Surgeon by tit 
Secretary of the Treasury, from April 1, 1884) 
March 28, 1884. 





